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These concerts are sponsored by WBOS, 92.9 FM. 


H&H 


Handel & Haydn Society 
Christopher Hogwood, Artistic Director 


Sunday, June 18 at 2:00 p.m. and Monday, June 19, 1995 at 8:00 p.m. 
Symphony Hall, Boston 


Handel & Haydn Society Orchestra, Daniel Stepner directing 
The Dave Brubeck Quartet 


Concerto for Violin in A Minor, BWV 1041 Johann Sebastian Bach 
(Allegro); Andante; Allegro assai 


Daniel Stepner, violin 


Theme for June Howard Brubeck 
Here’s That Rainy Day Jimmy Van Heusen 
Three To Get Ready Dave Brubeck 
Suite No.2 in B Minor, BWV 1067 J.S. Bach 


Ouverture; Rondeau; Sarabande; Bourrée I—Bourrée II; 
Polonaise—Double; Menuet; Badinerie 
Christopher Krueger, flute 


— INTERMISSION — 


What Will I Tell My Heart? Peter Tinturin/Jack Lawrence/Irving Gordon 


In Your Own Sweet Way Dave Brubeck 
Broadway Bossa Nova Dave Brubeck 
Concerto for Two Violins in D Minor, BWV 1043 J.S. Bach 


Vivace; Largo ma non tanto; Allegro 
Daniel Stepner, Judith Eissenberg, violins 


Thank You Dave Brubeck 
The Duke Dave Brubeck 
Brandenburg Gate, Revisited Dave Brubeck (arr. Howard Brubeck) 
Lullaby Dave Brubeck 
Blue Rondo a la Turk Dave Brubeck 


H&H Orchestra & the Dave Brubeck Quartet 
Russell Gloyd, Conductor 


Dave BRUBECK 

Composer-pianist Dave Brubeck is firmly established as a jazz legend, and continues 
performing, composing and recording after nearly 50 years. After studying under 
French composer Darius Milhaud in the 1940s, he made his first recording in 1949, 
and dazzled audiences with his distinctive harmonic approach and daring 
improvisations. In the 1950s, the Dave Brubeck Quartet became the jazz sound that 
identified an era, and by 1954, Dave Brubeck’s popularity was such that his picture 
had appeared on the cover of Time Magazine. In 1960 the Dave Brubeck Quartet 
released its first experiment in odd-metered rhythms; this album, 7zme Out, and its 
singles “Take Five” and “Blue Rondo ala Turk” became the first in modern jazz to “go 
gold.” In addition to his famous jazz compositions, he has also gained recognition as 
a composer of orchestral works, oratorios, cantatas, ballets, and chamber music. In 
recent years, Dave Brubeck has performed frequently with his talented sons; he has 
also released his first solo album in decades, “Just You, Just Me.” To add to his many 
awards and honors, Dave Brubeck this year has been inducted into the American Jazz 
Hall of Fame at Rutgers University. 


DANIEL STEPNER 

Daniel Stepner has been concertmaster of the Handel & Haydn Society for ten years. 
He is also amember of the Lydian String Quartet and the Boston Museum Trio, which 
is embarking on a series entitled “Bach and His World” next season at the Museum 
of Fine Arts. Mr. Stepner is also Artistic Director of the Aston Magna Festival, a 
summer concert series of early music in the Berkshires. He has given numerous solo 
recitals of music from 1610 to the present, and has recorded chamber and solo music 
of Vivaldi, Buxtehude, Marais, Bach, Telemann, Rameau, Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, 
Fauré, Charles Ives, Irving Fine, William Schuman, John Harbison, Lee Hyla, and Leo 
Ornstein. Mr. Stepner studied in Chicago with Steven Staryk, in France with Nadia 
Boulanger, and at Yale with Broadus Erle. He has taught at the New England 
Conservatory, the Eastman School, the Longy School, and presently coaches student 
ensembles at Brandeis and Harvard Universities. 


RUSSELL GLOYD 

Russell Gloyd has a diverse career as a conductor, producer, and arranger. Since 1976 
he has been closely associated withDave Brubeck and has conducted many symphonic 
and choral appearances with the Dave Brubeck Quartet in the U.S. and around the 
world. Asa guest conductor, Mr. Gloyd has appeared with the orchestras of Atlanta, 
Dallas, Denver, Montreal, San Francisco, and the Washington National Symphony, 
and has also conducted some of the top choral groups in the country. He recently 
conducted the Cathedral Choral Society of Washington D.C. in performances of 
Dave Brubeck’s mass “To Hope! A Celebration,” which was recorded “live” by Telarc. 
Mr. Gloyd has twice directed the Scottish National Orchestra in televised performances 
and has also conducted the SNO at the Edinburgh Festival. He has conducted the 
London Symphony Orchestra, the Dutch Radio Orchestra, and the Montreal 
Symphony in recorded and televised performances. An active producer, Russell 
Gloyd has worked with several major record labels, and has produced soundtracks for 
feature films as well as television programs on CBS, PBS, and Scottish Television. 


CHRISTOPHER KRUEGER 


Well-known as a performer on both modern and historical instruments, Christopher 
Krueger is a graduate of the New England Conservatory of Music where he was a 
student of James Pappoutsakis. His is a principal flutist with the Handel & Haydn 
Society, the Bach Ensemble, the New Hampshire Symphony, and Boston Baroque, 
and has been featured as soloist on the Great Performers Series and Mostly Mozart 
Festival, the City of London Festival, Lufthansa Festival, the Philadelphia Bach 
Festival, and at Tanglewood and Ravinia. Mr. Krueger has also performed with such 
diverse groups as the Drottningholm Theater Orchestra, the Orpheus Chamber 
Orchestra, and the Boston Symphony Orchestra. In addition to serving on the 
faculties of the New England Conservatory, Boston University, Wellesley College, 
and the Longy School of Music, Mr. Krueger has given master classes and lectures 
throughout the United States and Europe, and teaches at Oberlin’s Baroque 
Performance Institute and the Akademie fiir Alte Musik in Brixen, Italy. 


JUDITH EISSENBERG 


Judith Eissenberg is a founding member and the second violinist of the Lydian String 
Quartet, in residence at Brandeis University. Exploring the full range of the 
repertoire, the quartet has earned an international reputation for the performance of 
contemporary as well as standard literature. In addition to her work with the quartet, 
Ms. Eissenberg’s varied interests include performance on period instruments. A 
regular member of the Handel & Haydn orchestra, she has also played with Boston 
Baroque and Emmanuel Music. Ms. Eissenberg is founder and co-director of Music 
from Salem, an organization dedicated to chamber music Penance and Arts 
education, based in rural upstate New York. 


THE HANDEL & HayDN SOCIETY 
The Handel & Haydn Society is a premier professional chorus and 


period-instrument orchestra under the artistic direction of internationally renowned 
conductor Christopher Hogwood. H&H is an American leader in “Historically 
Informed Performance,” performing music on the instruments and with the 
performance styles of the time in which it was composed. Founded in 1815, the 
Handel & Haydn Society is the country’s oldest continuously performing arts 
organization. From its start, H&H has stood at the forefront of performance activities, 
giving the first performances in America of such works as Handel’s Messiah (1818) and 
Bach’s B Minor Mass (1887). More recently, H&H has achieved national and 
international acclaim through its recordings with London/L’Oiseau-Lyre, broadcasts 
on American Public Radio, and performances across North America. H&H also offers 
a critically acclaimed Chamber Series, with concerts at both Jordan Hall at New 
England Conservatory and Sanders Theatre, and an innovative Education Program 
serving more than 5,000 students in 45 schools throughout Massachusetts. H&cH has 
made five compact-disc recordings on the London/L’Oiseau-Lyre label, including 


Handel’s complete Concerti Grossi, Op. 6. 


BACH AND BRUBECK 
by Robert Mealy 


lose encounters between the great twentieth-century art form known as 
jazz and the great eighteenth-century art form known as Baroque music 
run as far back as the beginnings of jazz itself. By the 1930s, Django 
Reinhardt’s Hot Club was swinging a wonderful tribute to Bach in their version of 
his double violin concerto (they recorded both their own improvisations on it and 
an amazing more-or-less “straight” version, with Django’s guitar supplying one of 
the most driving continuo realizations ever heard). And “art music” was already 
repaying the favor: in the decade before, Darius Milhaud (later Dave Brubeck’s own 
composition teacher) became so interested in this new musical language that he 


included a jazz fugue in his ballet “The Creation of the World.” 


On the face of it, these two styles might seem to have little to say to each other. 
If the stereotype of Baroque music is that it is nothing but relentlessly organized 
regularity (think of those old jokes about Vivaldi writing the same concerto 500 
times), the stereotype of jazz is that it is a kind of polar opposite, nothing but 
impassioned spontaneity unmarred by rational thought (think ofall the bad poetry 
trying to imitate “free jazz”). A second look, or even a first listening with open ears, 
teaches us that this is far from the case. Jazz solos are memorable, of course, because 
of their intelligence: they tease out the harmonic implications of the melody, they, 
quote apposite material, they have a striking and coherent shape. And while 
everything’s pretty much written down in Baroque music, much of the passion and 
excitement of a Baroque concerto comes from the soloist’s expressive freedom and 
spontaneous ornamentation against the steady rhythmic and harmonic support 
provided by the bass. Indeed, one of the great virtues of the historically-informed 
performance movement is that it has restored a dynamic swing to Baroque music, 
with the bass line driving the ensemble like the bass and drums of the jazz combo 
as the harpsichordist “comps,” or improvises, a harmonic accompaniment. 


Dave Brubeck has always taken well-earned pride in being as much a composer 
as a performer; in this, he echoes the contemporary position of Bach himself, who 
during his lifetime was far better known as an improviser (especially upon the organ) 
than as a composer. Like Bach, Brubeck has always been interested in playing with 
conventions of structure and form. His ensemble is best known, of course, for their 
groundbreaking work in uncommon time-signatures, like the “Blue Rondo a la 
Turk” (in nine, divided 1,2—1,2—1,2—1,2,3) or the 5/4 “Take Five,” but Brubeck 
is as much interested in polytonal complications as in polyrhythmic ones, and some 
of the most breathtaking moments of his ensembles over the years have involved 
literally unheard-of harmonizations. As with Bach, the motivation behind all this 
is simply to make the game more interesting, for both performer and audience; 


Brubeck also shares with Bach the remarkable ability of making all this learning 
seem effortlessly natural and delightful. 


When Bach set out to write concertos for the Duke of Céthen’s orchestra, he 
took the hugely popular works of Vivaldi as his model. Like the solos and choruses 
in a jazz ensemble, Vivaldi’s concertos alternate between the orchestra’s ritornellos 
and the soloist’s excursions upon these themes. Bach played with the conventions 
of this form in unexpected ways: the Concerto in D minor for two violins, for 
instance, opens with a lengthy and elaborate fugue for the orchestra, a piece of 
remarkable counterpoint that nonetheless (as Django found out) swings. In the 
gently rocking Largo ma non tanto which follows, the idea of fugal imitation 
continues, but this time the soloists dominate the discussion, while the orchestra 
simply comments quietly behind them. And in the headlong opening of the last 
movement, Bach has the solo violins imitating each other only a beat apart, while the 
orchestra punctuates their wild cascades with interjections that suggest the piece 
might be in two, not in three. 





One of the great virtues of the historically- 
informed performance movement is that it has 
restored a dynamic swing to Baroque music, with 
the bass line driving the ensemble like the bass 
and drums of the jazz combo, as the 
harpsichordist improvises a harmonic 
accompaniment. 





The Concerto in A minor for violin is another product of Bach’s days in Céthen. 
Here the composer sticks much closer to the typical concerto-form dialogue between 
the orchestra and the soloist, with the solo episodes in the opening movement 
elaborating on what the orchestra has just said. Bach uses an especially striking effect 
to open the second movement, providing only a throbbing, austere harmonic 
sequence to serve as the ground over which the solo violin spins a line of 
extraordinary beauty. There is a particularly wonderful moment at the very end of 
this movement, when the soloist is allowed one final comment on the orchestra's 
motif. The work closes with a whirling gigue, with particularly striking effects of 
bariolage from the solo violin, as the bow is thrown across three strings. 


While not actually billed as a concerto, Bach’s Suite in B minor does provide a 
spectacular starring role for the flute. Intended perhaps for his colleague, the French 
virtuoso Pierre-Gabriel Buffardin, this Suite seems to have been composed while 
Bach was directing the meetings of Leipzig’s Collegium Musicum (which met in the 
local coffeehouse), and may well have been Bach’s last major chamber work. 
Certainly for a suite of popular dances it contains some of his most astonishing and 


intricate counterpoint. The Overture has the traditional form of a majestic dotted 
opening followed by an extended fast section (here a sort of concerto for the flute). 
But the return to the slow tempo at the end of the movement is surprisingly cast in 
3/4 time; this sudden dislocation of the expected tempo is increased by a long, 
sustained B pedal in the bass, as the flute and first violins explore how the opening 


material fits into the new meter. 


The Rondeau which follows this elaborate movement is deliberately simple and 
uncomplicated, something to refresh our ears before the densely intricate Sarabande. 
In this slow triple dance, the bass mirrors the top line in exact canon, repeating the 
same material at three beats’ distance while the inner parts fill in the harmony with 
ingenious counterpoint. This is followed by two brisk Bourrées, whose airy wit 
relieves this complexity; notice how the first Bourrée is driven along by an insistent 
little four-note pattern in the bass part. The flute is given a chance to shine in the 
second Bourrée, and this pattern of tutti dance surrounding a solo variation is 
repeated in the Polonaise that follows. Here the proud tune becomes, of all things, 
a bass line in the Double, or variation, which answers the Polonaise, while the flute 
ornaments extravagantly overhead. The suite closes with a poised minuet and a final 
showpiece for the flute, the Badinerie—aptly named, since badinage is the art of 
quick-witted conversation, something the flute has enjoyed throughout this suite. 


Scholar-performer Robert Mealy has recorded and toured with many period-instrument 
ensembles, including the King’s Noyse, Ensemble Project Ars Nova, Les Arts Florissants, 
the Boston Camerata, and the Handel & Haydn Society. 





NOTES ON WorkKS PERFORMED BY 


THE Dave BRUBECK QUARTET 
by Iola Brubeck 


for Jazz Combo and Symphony Orchestra.” The piece was performed and 

recorded in 1959 by the New York Philharmonic under the baton of Leonard 
Bernstein with the Dave Brubeck Quartet as improvising soloists. “Theme for June” 
is derived from the second movement of that composition. 


] n 1956, Howard Brubeck, Dave Brubeck’s older brother, composed “Dialogues 


Jimmy Van Heusen’s Here’s That Rainy Day has been a favorite among jazz 
musicians for decades. The Dave Brubeck Quartet recorded the piece with Bobby 
Militello on Telarc’s Late Night Brubeck where it features a bass solo by Jack Six. 


Three To Get Ready begins as a waltz in 3/4 time, then shifts to two bars of 
4/4; hence the title, “Three To Get Ready (And Four To Go).” 


An old-fashioned romantic ballad, What Will I Tell My Heart? was first 
introduced in 1937 by Bing Crosby and the Jimmy Dorsey Orchestra. 


In Your Own Sweet Way is probably the most recorded tune of Brubeck’s many 
compositions. To date, more than 50 other artists have recorded versions of the 
song, which was first popularized in the late “50s by Miles Davis, Bill Evans, Stan 
Getz, and other great jazz musicians. 


Dave Brubeck composed Broadway Bossa Nova for the 1960s television series 
“Mr. Broadway.” The piece was revived in the 1980s as a part of the Dave Brubeck— 
Murray Louis Dance Company collaboration and has recently been incorporated 
into the Quartet’s concert repertoire. 


On tour in Poland for the U.S. State Department, Dave Brubeck was inspired 
to write Thank Youby a visit to Chopin’s home (now a museum). The Polish work 
“Djiekuye” or “thank you” is the basis of the theme. The Dave Brubeck Quartet has 
just returned from a European concert tour which took them to Poznan, Poland and 
the stage where the composition was premiered in 1958. 


The Duke was originally titled “Duke Ellington Meets Darius Milhaud” 
because the harmonies used are reminiscent of both composers. The Gil Evans— 
Miles Davis version of this piece has become a jazz classic. 


Brandenburg Gate, Revisited is an arrangement by Howard Brubeck exploring 
the many facets of the theme written by his brother, Dave. The'series of variations 
and dialogue between orchestra and soloists are reflective of the long history of the 
Brandenburg Gate in Berlin. 


A folk-like melody, Lullaby is derived from “La Fiesta de la Posada,” a Mexican 
Christmas cantata composed by Brubeck. It explores polytonality in both written 
and improvised sections. 


Blue Rondo a la Turk, as its title implies, is in rondo form, and the theme is based 
ona Turkish folk rhythm. The improvised sections are grounded in the blues. This 
versatile piece has been adapted by rock groups, military bands, string quartets, and 
pop singers. It won a Grammy award for Al Jarreau and for many years was Bette 
Midler’s show “closer.” The most recent version was heard this month on NPR’s 
Prairie Home Companion, performed by the Turtle Island String Quartet. 


Join THE HANDEL & HayDN SOCIETY 
FOR THE 1995-1996 SEASON! 


H&H’s 181st season features a historic operatic 
collaboration, H&cH’s annual performances 
of Messiah, virtuosic soloists 
— and much more! 


cs 


e 
Highlights of H8&¢cH’s Symphony Series 
Pianist Robert Levin in an all-Beethoven program 


Handel: Messiah (H&H’s 142nd annual production) 


Baroque Concertos and Cantatas, with 
soprano Emma Kirkby and violinist Stanley Ritchie 


A groundbreaking new production of Gluck’s opera Orfeo 
ed Euridice, with the Mark Morris Dance Group 


€ 


Plus H&H’s Chamber Series at two locations— 
Jordan Hall at New England Conservatory 
Sanders Theatre at Harvard University 


Baroque Noel 
The Mendelssohns: Felix and Fanny 
Chamber Music of the Classical Era 
J.S. Bach: Great Motets 


€ 


For information or a season brochure, contact H&H, 
Horticultural Hall, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Boston, MA 02115. (617) 262-1815. 


Handel & Haydn Society 
H. Chorus and Period Orchestra 


Christopher Hogwood, Artistic Director 





The Handel & Haydn Society would like to recognize the 
following corporations for their outstanding leadership and 


support of H&H’s musical and educational programs: 


e 


Bank of Boston/The Private Bank 
The Bose Corporation 


The Boston Company 
Fresh Pond Travel 
The Four Seasons Hotel 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Harcourt General, Inc. 
Little, Brown & Company 
Louis M. Martini Winery 
Raytheon Company 
The Parthenon Group 


yy 


e 





These corporations will be honored at the June 19 performance. 


/ Chef 

Boston’s Newest if ) Andree 
Theatre District ‘Roberts 
Copley Square 


vf 
BosTix, a full-service community box 
office and information center featuring 
half price, day—of—show tickets 


Bens Cafe 
melee 
rooert 


to the arts, is now in Copley Square. 
So come by, there’s a lot to see. 


For information, call (617) 482-BTIX 


BosTix is a program of ARTS/Boston. 
For more information on ARTS/Boston’'s 
ticket programs, call 1|-800-ARTS-MAIL 


45 School St - Boston 
Reservations 227-3370 


RAG ASTER, 





The 


natural 
alternative. 





